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DISCUSSIONS. 



DESIDERATA IN PSYCHOLOGY. 



There is much confusion in recent discussions about Emotion 
which might be avoided if there were better agreement about the 
classification of mental phenomena. Nor is the question wholly a 
matter of formal definition. It is rather an indefinite and indecisive 
opinion regarding the phenomena which have been so vaguely 
denominated Emotion. The chief difficulty seems to be that the 
tripartite division of mental phenomena is tacitly accepted, while at 
the same time Emotion is used, now to denote pleasure and pain, and 
again to denote the motor excitement issuing in muscular expression. 
What is required here, to reach an understanding, is some agreement 
as to mental classification, and we can then discuss theories. 

Hamilton and Kant use Emotion to cover the passions as well as 
pleasure and pain, and they have been quietly followed by most of 
the English psychologists. An exhaustive account of the school is not 
needed at present. Professor Dewey uses " feeling " for this term 
in his psychology and includes in it pleasure and pain and the 
springs to action, though placing " desire " under the will. But in a 
recent article he uses " emotion " to denote a sort of dynamic aspect 
of consciousness giving rise to muscular expression, apparently 
making it distinct from pleasure and pain on the one hand and from 
desire on the other. Professor James limits Emotion to the same 
phenomena, and says nothing about the pleasure-pain question. 
Mr. Marshall also adopts this conception, and is among the very 
few, if he is not the only person, who insists upon a radical distinc- 
tion between this dynamic aspect of consciousness and the static 
nature of pleasure and pain. 

I do not intend, however, to catalogue the various conceptions of 
Emotion. A few of them suffice to indicate the type of confusion 
which exists in a discussion that does not start with a frank and con- 
scious abandonment of the traditional classification and the associ- 
ated conceptions connected with it. An illustration of this confusion 
can be found by alluding to the doctrine of Professor James which 
immediately gave so much offense to psychologists, and which he has 
recently abandoned. 1 He had maintained that Emotion was the con- 

1 Psychological Review, vol. I. 
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sequent, not the cause, of physical expression, though the whole dis- 
cussion was permeated with the implication that it was either an 
antecedent or a concomitant of such an expression. This appeared 
paradoxical and absurd to most students, because it described what 
is true of reflexive emotion, and what is not true of the emotions 
Professor James was discussing. Pleasure and pain are consequent 
accompaniments of exercised functions, but the "motor" conscious- 
ness is not a consequent of the physical expression it engenders, and 
the " emotion " that follows this expression is pleasure or pain. What 
is required, therefore, is an analysis and classification of mental phe- 
nomena which will give a definite conception to the terms ' feeling ' 
'emotion,' 'sensibility,' 'passion,' etc., or afford a substitute for 
them. 

Now if we are to accept the tripartite division of mental phenom- 
ena, we must use the term ' emotion ' in one of two senses, either a 
broader or a narrower. The most comprehensive meaning must be 
one which will include the sensibilities and the passions. The com- 
mon characteristics of excitement, tone, or intensity, which may be 
supposed to describe both classes, may not be sufficient to justify 
their classification under the same head, and, if so, we are left to the 
narrower denotation of the term in which it must apply either to the 
reflexes of function or to the " motor " tendencies of consciousness. 
But however we use the term, we must radically distinguish between 
the reflexive aspect of ' emotion,' as I choose to call it, which is 
an incident of functional and other action, and what I shall call 
the impulsive aspect, which is a dynamic function of consciousness. 
The former is a consequent, and the latter an antecedent of action. 
The difference between them is the difference between the pleasure 
of music as an 'emotion' and anger as an 'emotion.' Impulsive 
' emotion,' at least, lies on the borderland of the will, if it is not 
inceptive will itself. But if it be regarded as in its nature belonging 
to the will, though not in its deliberative form, we can sustain the trip- 
artite division only by limiting the term ' emotion ' or ' feeling ' 
to pleasure and pain. Otherwise we should have either to choose 
the abstract and general import, in which the term would cover two 
unique classes of mental states, or to decide upon a fourfold division : 
intellection, emotion (pleasure, pain), passion, and conation. Perhaps 
the latter division could be reduced to a twofold one, — the old clas- 
sification, intellectual and active powers, with two separate classes of 
accidents which are each mere modifications of their respective prin- 
cipals. This is in effect, of course, a quadripartite classification. 
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But if this is not adopted, we are left with the tripartite division and 
with either the general import of ' emotion ' or its limitation to one 
of the two subordinate classes of phenomena mentioned, that is, 
either to pleasure and pain or to passion. Usage constantly 
fluctuates between these three possible conceptions. 

Let us take a concrete illustration of the confusion incident to im- 
perfect analysis and the habit of appropriating current associations 
while in the act of trying to depart from them. We select a passage 
from Professor Dewey's recent article. " When we say John Smith 
is very resentful at the treatment he has received, or is hopeful of 
success in business and regrets that he accepted a nomination for 
office, we do not simply, or even chiefly, mean that he has a certain 
' feel ' occupying consciousness. We mean that he is in a certain 
practical attitude, has assumed a readiness to act in certain ways. I 
should not fear a man who had simply the 'feel' of anger, nor 
should I sympathize with one having simply the ' feel ' of grief." 1 
Now in spite of Professor Dewey's limitation of " emotion " to mental 
states at least apparently impulsive and expressed in certain physical 
attitudes and movements, he here falls into the traditional and 
Hamiltonian view by classifying anger and regret together, using 
" grief " for regret in the second instance. He should see that the 
two phenomena are not to be explained in the same way. They are 
not both of them " practical attitudes," unless this phrase is to mean 
something more than impulsive excitement. To me there is a radi- 
cal difference between anger and grief or regret which will not 
permit of their classification together, except in that comprehensive 
meaning of the term ' emotion ' which makes it too abstract for 
practical purposes, and which excludes teleological and motor impli- 
cations from its denotation, a meaning that adheres, as a differentia, 
to one of its subordinate species. Anger is an " emotion " that 
antecedes, and possibly initiates, motor expression or functional 
action ; regret is something which follows deprivation and is a pain. 
Anger may be anteceded or accompanied by pleasure or pain, but it 
is neither of them. Their chronological relation often leads to the 
assertion of their identity. This confusion is often further height- 
ened by the use of a term now in a reflexive and now in an impul- 
sive sense. For example, grief may be violent and border on passion 
or be so interwoven with it as to take on that meaning, or it may 
denote merely passive pain, a consequent or reflex of the sense of 
loss. The whole phraseology of " emotion " and desire is replete 

1 Psychological Review, vol. II, p. 16. 
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with this imperfection of analysis, and until the matter is cleared up 
it is of little use to theorize about the subject. 

The confusion just discussed is also attended by another of a 
different kind, which suggests the second desideratum we have 
mentioned. It is the confusion between ' emotion ' and its object 
or cause. Strictly speaking, ' emotion ' has no object in the intellec- 
tive sense. As pleasure-pain it has only its cause, and as impulse it 
has only its effect, which can be an " object " only in a teleological, 
not a cognitive sense. The demand which many are at present 
making for a more thorough analysis of ' emotion,' whether taken 
in the broader or in the narrower meaning of the term, assumes that 
it is a complex phenomenon, and we are pointed to intellection as an 
example of exhaustive analysis. The assumption here also is that 
intellection is a complex phenomenon. The fact, however, it seems 
to me, is that both of them are simple phenomena, while the com- 
plexity is all in their adjuncts, objects or causes. The differen- 
tiation is not in the process or function, except in the general 
divisions of mental phenomena, but in the causes and objects which 
determine them. For instance, memory or recognition, conception, 
judgment, and reasoning are all of them acts of perception. The 
unitary function of consciousness as intellection is perception, and 
the differentiation is in the objects with their varying complexity. 
Thus conception is the perception of connection and relation (or 
synthesis) between qualities or individuals ; judgment is the percep- 
tion of relation between concepts as groups of qualities or individ- 
uals ; reasoning is the perception of a like relation between proposi- 
tions ; and recognition is the perception of a fact as past, etc. In fact, 
the whole intellectual process is one simple kind of action, while the 
distinctions which we draw are not internal but external to the act. 
It is the same with ' emotion,' except in the comprehensive meaning 
of the term, in which it includes the reflexive and the impulsive 
states. These betray intrinsic differences, but their subordinate 
divisions do not, save in the pairs of contrasts which they represent. 
Thus pleasures do not differ in kind, nor do pains ; but only in the 
incidents which occasion them. The differences of common life are 
only differences of degree, or differences in their objects and causes. 
The only internal distinction is the contrast between pleasure and 
pain. It is likewise with the passions. Except in the contrast 
between the attractions and repulsions, they represent a simple men- 
tal condition, and the differences attributed to them in common par- 
lance are simply distinctions of intensity, or distinctions between 
their objects. 
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Now there are two differences associated with the uses of the 
terms denoting intellection and those denoting the ' emotions.' 
(a) The terms describing the ' emotions ' denote a subjective phe- 
nomenon, and those indicating intellection have a more specific 
reference to the object than to the process, (b) The uniformity of 
the objects in intellection is greater than the uniformity of the causes 
or effects in ' emotion.' These two considerations explain very 
readily why ' analysis ' has not been so fully applied to ' emotion ' 
as to intellection. The classification in one of these can be deter- 
mined by the objects and the uniformity of the relation between 
them and the process ; in the other, it is prevented by the absence of 
this uniformity and by the fact that the process is a simple and 
purely subjective one in our conception of it. Thus we are wholly 
wanting in terms to distinguish between the sensuous and the intel- 
lectual pleasures, between, for example, the pleasures of eating and 
the pleasures of art, between the pleasures of a bath and the pleas- 
ures of knowledge. Classification is impossible under such condi- 
tions except we resort to phrases, and even then our distinctions 
would be based upon the differences of causes and objects rather than 
upon differences of function. It is the same with the passions. 
Consequently the main thing that is wanted, is not the elaborate 
analysis which psychologists are apparently demanding, but a defi- 
nite understanding about the one important distinction here ad- 
vanced between reflexive and impulsive aspects of consciousness, 
and then a determination of the functions which these separate 
classes of states exercise in the mental economy. This last problem 
is greatly simplified by proper classification. t ames jj Hyslop. 

Columbia College. 



" BASAL CONCEPTS." — A REJOINDER. 

Space will not permit me to treat exhaustively Professor Alex- 
ander's very courteous and penetrating criticism of Basal Concepts 
in the May number of this Review. But there are several points to 
which I wish to give some consideration. 

I. Causality and Self- Activity. — Professor Alexander thinks my 
distinction between causality and self-activity too absolute, and 
objects that self-activity is itself a kind of causality. I do not mean 
to make the distinction absolute. As one main purpose of my book 
is to ground the phenomenal world in an absolute, I do not recog- 
nize any total breaches between the phenomenal categories and their 



